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AND THE USUAL PEATURES 


Editorial 

Turee years of the new age are coming to an end, and the cynic may feel that it is not achieving 
much. [In the greater outside world, perhaps not, but the necessity of all who believe in life 
is to keep on trying to realize our hopes. In libraries there could be no spectacular material 
progress in 1947 because the conditions were worse for building, for the production of fittings 
and even for substantial internal library development were worse than in 1946. Yet we cannot 
help noticing here and there active signs that our work is not stagnant. The publications of 
libraries that reach us, and especially the revised and in many cases, their greatly improved 
annual reports are one encouraging sign. 

* * 


We usually take a backward glance at the year that has ended. It has seen a few changes 
in the personnel of libraries. In January we had to refer to the retirement from Birmingham of 
Herbert M. Cashmore, and December has seen the retirement of Berwick Sayers from Croydon. 
Both, however, will continue to serve librarianship. The appointment to Birmingham of 
Mr. Patrick and to Croydon of Mr. Henry A. Sharp are amongst the appointments. In 
connexion with Croydon, the deputy librarianship has been given to two men, each with equal 


title and rank, an innovation of some interest. 


The Brighton Conference of the Library Association was almost the success that those 
who plan conferences always hope they will be. Crowded meetings with good papers and 
perhaps even better chairmanship followed a presidential address which should be read again 
by those who would realize the background of the library movement of the past half-century. 
We have already commented upon that at length. The emergence of a Section for Young 
People was a novelty, and the two other points that impressed were the pre-occupation of 
people with book supply—which is natural as, after all, it is the very reason for our existence, 
and the first appearance of directors of library schools as articulate persons, eager and quite 
qualified to carry out the whole-time training of our candidates. Some, too, may think the 
mechanical aids, the punched card for example, and the new modulus system of library 
planning to be significant. Anyway, the separately-published report of the Conference is a 


real addition to library economy literature. 


A word should be said about the a¢tivity of branches and seétions of the Library Associa- 
tion. Not only has the Young People’s Section come forth ; there is a sub-section for Medical 
Libraries recently born, and under the chairmanship of Mr. Barnard; the Civil Service 
librarians have grouped, too, and may be seen lunching at regular intervals at Chaucer House ; 
and, more recently, there has been liveliness on the Hospitals front, and the letter in The L.A. 
Record asking for correspondents on work for them through public libraries is a good symptom. 
These are smaller special units, but, in the general field there is much to encourage us in the 
well-attended meetings of the Branches, which often have attendances, as in the Midlands 
and the North-East of over 100. It is a pity that the want of space in library journals makes 
fuller reports of these impossible. Much of the really constructive thinking should come to 
expression in these meetings ; and the profession is grateful to the honorary officers who devote 


themselves to the organizing of the meetings. 


Our remark on Annual Reports is borne out by a number of reports which are before us. 
Their writers appear to have recognized the doétrine, so often preached in these pages, that 
a report should be an interesting, well and attractively produced history of the work of a year 
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or other period. We have always held to be nearly true the trite saying of a long past member 
of committee, that if a library in the course of a whole year had done nothing worthy of 
report it could not be very well administered ; indeed, might as well close. The last suggestion 
is one of those exaggerations which stress a useful faét. The reports now appearing are not 
always ‘“‘ annual”; in fact, in some several years are telescoped. Thus, from Hammersmith 
we have a notable blue-covered pamphlet, Books and a Community, which is the narrative of the 
principal events of 1939-47 as affecting the library system ; a well-illustrated account of service 
given under difficult conditions ; for example, at the end of the war the staff was almost 
entirely of temporary assistants, and to maintain a normal staff of 30 there had been in the 
eight years 126 arrivals and 109 departures. Yet Mr. Hunt maintained almost his full activities. 
Sheffield issues The Central Library in War Time, with dramatic pictures of bomb damage and 
of the remarkable information service that was organized by Mr. Lamb to aid the survivors 
of it. This, it may be recalled, was so well done that the Ministry of Information brought Mr. 
Lamb to London to speak of it to the information officers there. Liverpool’s Ninety- Fourth 
Annual Report deals only with 1946-47. Inter alia it shows that the Ministry of Food, even at 
this late date, continues to occupy the Walker Art Gallery! We know, by bitter experience, 
that nothing is more impossible to dislodge than a Food Office ; it has so obviously a case to 
put up. As for the Libraries, only essential maintenance work could be done, but somehow 
five, out of many branch libraries that needed it, were painted. The lending libraries issued 
5,165,464 volumes, a figure so high that we wonder why it was thought necessary to mention 
that this was less by about 15,000 (not a day’s circulation) than in the previous year. There 
is a useful note on losses: in the eight years, 47,556 volumes were lost, an average of 283 
per library each year. It is, on the whole, a most satisfactory report. One turns to Birmingham, 
to read the first report of the new regime, which records the “ unusually distinguished service ” 
of Herbert M. Cashmore, as well as an issue of 5,500,768 and a record of work as remarkable 
as any. We could go on, for Bristol’s report is excellent, and amongst other new ones are a 
most interesting first report of Willesden’s new librarian, J. T. Gillett, whose six libraries 
he is making a coherent whole ;_ |. G. O’Leary’s highly individual one, Hendon’s Achievement, 
as it is called, with a most attractive cover and every evidence of many-sided, well-direéted 
liveliness. We are, of course, not reviewing reports, but demonstrating our satisfaction that 
the ntodern librarian is awake to the need of local library history presented in its most 


prepossessing form. 

Archives and archivists have been taking a certain amount of limelight of late ; they will 
be none the worse for that. The recent pronouncement of a Committee that public libraries 
were unsuitable repositories for archives raises a certain feeling of resentment in those of us 
who for decades have been the only people in our own area having the slightest interest in the 
preservation of documents. There are, of course, those who have in recent years built up what 
they imagine is their own vested interest.’ In course of time it may be that every town will 
have its archivist and his department. It may not be soon as the qualities that make a good 
archivist, as someone has recently remarked in antithetic manner, command a better market 
than seems in immediate prospect from public authorities. Meanwhile public libraries must 
remain, what many have always been, repositories. More of them have assistants who can 
decipher and transliterate documents than is known generally. 


We have from time to time given space to the doings of the Reference Librarians of 
London, whose organization has been fruitful in ideas and in improvements in practice. There 
can be no question that in the increasing complexity of life, with the great difficulty of securing 
sufficient home accommodation for easy study or even for the best types of reading, the 
development of library work will also become increasingly necessary. Even in the London 
boroughs or those near London, one good reference library at least, properly staffed, should 
always be available. Our conviction is strengthened by the experience of Willesden, which 
has just formed at the Central Library, Willesden Green, a Borough Reference Library to 
supplement the small libraries which for fifty years have existed at Kilburn and Harlesden and, 
somewhat later, Kensal Rise, as well as the newer libraries at Cricklewood and Neasden. 
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Co ar 
By W. A. Munrorp 


I’m not even sure that it is CC 41. Are the two letters before the 41 C’s? C, at all events, 
seems to be the nearest approach to the hieroglyphic available in a Christian alphabet. And 
now, if my introductory sentences still seem like nothing so much as gibberish or an extract 
from Finnegan's Wake, let me remind you that CC 41 is the symbol on the little label which is 
sewn inside utility clothing. We have all come to know only too well the meaning of utility, 
and | want to use the symbol as a peg on which to hang—no, not utility clothing—but some 
detached thoughts on the basic essentials of a public library service, bearing in mind particularly 
the new approach to basic essentials which war-time experience may have taught us. 

What are the basic essentials of a public library service, and without which it would 
not be what in faét it is ? First then, Books. A library without books is a contradiétion in 
terms. Second, readers. Specialist and similar bibliographical collections may exist as book- 
stores—it may matter little if few readers use them at present—but without a wide variety 
of reader, the public library serves no useful purpose. Third, staff. There must be Staff to 
link book and reader. There must be, fourthly, a building to proteét and display the books, 
to entertain the readers and to contain the staff. 

A public library bookstock should be the most useful stock which can be provided 
locally. It will obviously resemble the bookstock of any other public library, at least in shape 
and outline. Any bookstock worthy of the name will include the great classics of world 
literature, including a selection of foreign classics in their original languages, and a wider 
selection of them in the best English translations available. It will include also a wide selection 
of modern literature and of those books which, while not literature, are essential ingredients 
in a successful book-stock. Blake’s Drainage and Sanitation, \ohn’s Flowers of the Field, 
Marshall’s Principles of Economics, Freud’s Introductory Lectures, Dicey’s Law of the Constitution, 
Lake’s Physical Geography, Fletcher’s History of Architecture, are a wide range, and these 
titles are merely illustrations at random. The objeét in the selector’s mind should be to provide 
the best selection of books which will be acceptable locally and based upon a really wide 
knowledge of local reading needs and possibilities. Note the words—needs and possibilities. 
The widest possible range of local needs should be covered. The librarian must not be satisfied 
merely with expressed needs. A large proportion of readers’ needs are never articulated to the 
staff. They are discovered by close and regular examination of shelves and date labels and by 
regular examination of issue trays and detailed issue sheets used, not in isolation, but in 
conjunétion with similar analyses of stock. The librarian, if he is worth his salt, will never 
lose an opportunity of prowling round his shelves and of examining his stock and issue 
Statistics. When a book comes to be bound he will want to know its place in the library’s 
Stock on its subjeét, its out of dateness and a dozen other things about it. Then, and only then, 
will he know whether to bind it, and if so, how, or whether to discard it, or to give it a final 
run in the stack. 

After needs, possibilities. It is so easy to provide a stock which is a ‘‘ playing safe stock,” 
with plenty of light fiétion, popular psychology, everyday science, globe trotting travel and 
jazz biography. Any fool can do that, and the Regional Bureau can look after the serious 
reader! The librarian who knows local needs will also know local possibilities. He will 
anticipate demand and provide those books which, without that knowledge, will seem too 
speculative. He will not hesitate to buy expensive books, because he will buy those which will 
have long and useful lives or shorter and very useful lives. Gray’s Anatomy, for example, the 
29th edition of which was recently carried into my office by a perspiring bookseller, contains 
1,600 pages, and weighs a significant proportion of a hundredweight. It is published at 70/-. 
Nearly all public libraries can justify the purchase of at least one copy, if they can get it. 
Did they all try ? 

The provision bf foreign literature in the original language is not, in my view or 
experience, the most successful department of the average public library stock. It betokens, 
only too often, a sad lack of knowledge of the literature of the language concerned. Need it ? 
Included in our own bookstocks are, or should be, standard histories of foreign literature, 


* From a paper read to the A.A.L., Eastern Division, at Norwich, November, 1946. 
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including its modern and contemporary manifestations. Why not use them, together with 
bibliographies and booklists, to provide stocks which, while smail, shall yet refle& a true 
picture of the literature ? And let the editions be the best ones available, usually those published 
in the country whose literature is being selected. It is so easy to do that I cannot for the life 
of me understand why so many libraries are obviously satisfied with pocket editions printed 
in England. I see really red when a library’s collection of foreign literature consists largely or 
partly of translations of English classics or books into a foreign language. A translation of 
Scott into French or of Dickens into German in an English public library doesn’t seem to make 
sense to me. Why do we do it ? Ability to read easily in a foreign language is cultural equip- 
ment, the importance of which it is difficult to exaggerate. Rouge e¢ Noir or the Chartreuse de 
Parme, even in Scott Moncrieff’s beautiful translation, have a flavour in the original which 
cannot be transmuted. A large proportion of school children now learn French at least up to 
School Certificate Standard, to the stage at which it is nearly possible to read French easily. 
Most of them fail to open the golden door with the key which is so nearly within their reach. 
The most utilitarian public library should surely have a wide selection of French editions to 
help them. It helps, [ think, too, if the original paper cover edition is not rebound at once, 
but re-inforced in boards and otherwise retains its original state. 

Translations next, please. Let us be quite sure that we are not just providing any old 
translation, and Heaven knows there are enough of them, but the best which we can obtain. 
The larger library can have a wide selection of them—Montaigne in Florio’s, Cotton’s and 
Trechmann’s translations ; Homer by Pope, Chapman, Lang, Cotterill, Way, etc. ; Tolstoy 
by both Maude and Garnett, and so on. 

The library’s utility bookstock, in short, will satisfy its readers, will be constantly 
attracting many of them to treasures of which they had never dreamed, and it will, moreover 
satisfy the scholarship of its librarian. 

Under normal circumstances I would say here that it will also satisfy the normal standards 
of cleanliness of a fastidious reader. My ambition as a librarian has always been to have all 
my stock in such condition that I am prepared myself at any time to take any chosen book off 
my shelves, to take it home with me, and to read it with pleasure. It is an exacting ambition— 
my discarding policy has always tended to horrify my chiefs and my Committees—and is one 
of the reasons why libraries with which I have been associated have never had enough fiétion 
on the shelves—or so readers and Committees tell me. I doubt if they ever will have ! Under 
war and post-war conditions of scarcity | should be rash to labour the point of physical 
condition of stock. 

[ proceed now to the library’s readers. I have said already that the librarian will do 
everything possible to learn ever more about the reading needs and possibilities of his readers. 
He will know the various types of home and the occupations, hobbies and interests of his 
townspeople like the palm of his hand. 1 wonder, by the way, if we pay sufficient attention to 
the make-up of our percentage of readers to population. If we exclude the percentage of any 
population which cannot read, and bear in mind please that one of the legacies with which 
war-time has provided us is a far too high illiteracy rate (as shown by the conscript intake), it 
seems obvious that within what is left, say 75-80 per cent., there are innumerable possible 
permutations and combinations to make up our total percentage. It seems logical to me 
that different types of provision will attract different combinations of readers. There ought 
to be something in it. What is your reaction? It has always seemed to me that, taking 
into account the limitations imposed upon us by various fa¢tors, many library systems try 
to serve too many types of reader, and fail by satisfying too few. Bearing in mind the remarks 
which I have already made about books, I will say no more about readers, but proceed to 
staff, although the subjects are, of course, closely linked. 

One of the many unfortunate things resulting from inadequate staff salaries in the past 
was that ambitious members of the profession only too often had to seek posts, the scope, 
complexity and responsibilities of which were really beyond their age, if I can put it like that. 
What | mean is that a good assistant found himself seeking and obtaining a post as deputy 
when he was just approaching the full zenith of his power as a senior assistant. You may not 
agree with me—that doesn’t matter. I’m afraid I tend, perhaps unreasonably, to have little 
patience with the “ youth doesn’t have its chance ” school of thought, at least as far as our 
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own profession is concerned. My own quite serious reflection now is that my experience as a 
fully established chief assistant at 21 and librarian at 24 was in limited measure, good for me 
but not so good for the library services with which I was then associated : 1 should probably 
have done better work as a senior assistant (a post of which I have no personal experience, 
curious as it may seem) at 21 and as a chief assistant at 24 or after, instead of climbing the 
lonely hill (and it is lonely !) so early. The adoption of the National Scales, with all their 
obvious and manifold advantages, may tilt the other scale of the balance too much and produce 
a certain amount of staff stagnation. How difficult it is to decide the “ Golden Mean ” ! 

I will say nothing today about professional education, except to express the view that 
too many assistants make too much fuss about the difficulties of L.A. examinations. The road 
to professional qualification is deliberately uphill. If everyone who took L.A. examinations 
passed them, the net results would be interesting but not, I suggest, conclusive. Please 
interpret these remarks as implying also my view that having decided upon recognized 
Standards for professional qualification we should do everything possible to ensure the 
minimum of examination failures for what I may term mechanical reasons, the mechanism 
being shared by examinees and examiners ! 

I am more concerned today with the librarian as bookman. The average librarian of an 
older generation was, if I may generalize, often remarkably competent as a bookman, 
particularly when, as so often, self-taught. He fell down more frequently as an administrator. 
The pendulum has swung over between the two World Wars and we have produced, on the 
whole, better administrators than bookmen. But if the librarian is not a bookman—if he 
doesn’t read widely and just because he likes it and can’t help himself—is he really a librarian 
at all ? Burton, in his Book-Hunter, tells the story of the bibliographer who criticised another :— 
‘He knows about books ? Nothing—nothing at all, I assure you, unless, perhaps, about 
their insides ! ”” We have also been told that “‘ The librarian who reads is lost.”” The librarian 
who doesn’t read is scarcely worth finding. Don’t you agree also that all of us, members of 
library Staffs, read far too many new books and nothing like enough old ones? It is true 
enough that the contemporary reader, by his acceptances and rejections, plays his own vital 
part in the identification of the literary classics of the future. But we are all shrewd enough to 
realize, I suppose, that few major classics have been written during our lifetime as readers ; 
and there are so many great books in world literature, after reading which our lives are in 
some measure different and better than they were before. 

And so to buildings. Before the war we were, I think, approaching the state of mind 
in which quite a lot of us were beginning to believe that you couldn’t provide a good library 
service in a poor building. The McCo/vin Refort said of my first library building in Dover :— 
‘ The premises are shockingly unsuitable, an old institute situated behind shops, with a most 
meagre entrance, and comprising a series of dreary, wooden rooms ‘ heated” by old-fashioned 
Stoves.” This was all true enough, but it served its town well and sustained an annual book 
issue of a third of a million each year from its first vear of life as a public library, 1935, until 
the outbreak of war. I shed a tear or two when a nicely planted bomb polished it off. Before 
I left Dover I had moved the public library Avice, so 1 can claim to know a little of what 
can be done with buildings designed for other purposes. Many of us have to administer 
public library services in unsuitable out-of-date buildings. I have two beauties at Cambridge, 
my Central and the oldest of three branches. But if we are content to sit down now and wait 
and plan only for new buildings, the needs of the nation’s housing programme should give 
us warning. 

Don’t, for pity’s sake, interpret me as meaning that only old buildings will do. We want 
the best and most suitable buildings obtainable... But we know, or ought to know, that good 
library services can be contained in horrible buildings. Brighten them! Get rid of clutter, 
particularly of ‘‘ Don’t” notices! Re-arrange your furniture! If you find yourself saddled, 
as I do at Cambridge, with acres of olive-green tin shelving, cheer it up with brightly coloured 
guiding ! Half a century’s accumulation of plaster casts and busts and a wealth of decayed oil 
paintings of no historic or artistic significance will fit nicely into a vacant corner of the 
basement. If it’s alreadv full, why not begin to throw away enough to make room for a new 
consignment ? Buy new labels for your newsroom slopes ! ve enjoyed life enormously at 
Cambridge for the past twelve months doing this sort of thing, and I feel that 1 haven’t begun 
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yet, although I suspeét that the staff are anticipating further upheavals to come with some 
anxiety. There’s no immediate future in new buildings, remember, except possibly for small 
pre-fabricated branches, .a pleasant example of which | saw recently at Lincoln. 


Let us remember when we plan the new libraries of the future, that it will be sound 
policy to plan them on reasonably open lines and with a minimum of interior walls—so that 
our successors can rep/an them internally to their hearts’ content and bless us, if they remember, 
which I doubt, for our foresight, 

About fifteen years ago I attended an A.A.L. meeting in London, addressed by a great 
modern City librarian. In the course of a memorable paper, he suggested that he would in all 
probability never have been prepared to use the average public library if he had not become 
a librarian himself. We youngsters all laughed, partly because we were shocked. It was apt 
criticism. If we can provide a public library service to which we ourselves would be 
irresistibly attracted, were we not librarians, then we can, perhaps, pride ourselves on having 
begun a good piece of work. 

And now that I’ve come to the end, I can’t help feeling that my title is as shockingly 
unsuitable as many public library buildings. Life is like that ! 


More Filmed Books and Filmed Plays 
By A. G. S. Enser, A.L.A. (Branch Supervisor, Swansea Public Libraries) 


Since the publication of ‘‘ Read the Book—See the Film ” in the July, 1946, issue, and ‘‘ Read 
the Play—See the Film” in the August—September, 1946, issue, | have had several letters 
from librarians offering additions to as well as showing an interest in the lists as then printed. 


The lists were not compiled merely from the bibliographical viewpoint, they were too 
incomplete for that, but rather as a reference aid for the preparation of special displays of filmed 
books and plays. 1t was felt that in view of the considerable number of books and plays which 
had been filmed, a comprehensive list would prove more than a little useful, especially since 
I had not been able to trace similar information either in our professional journals or elsewhere. 


Recently, there has been a spate of further filmed books and plays, and as additions to my 
previous lists, they are shown below. Also included are previous omissions, some of which 
have been kindly supplied by correspondents. Some of the very recent films have not. yet 
been screened in this country, and perhaps, because of the 70 per cent. tax recently imposed on 
American films, may not even be seen here at all, but | have included them, hopefully ! 


It must be observed that there is a tendency for publishers to issue a special fi/m edition 
of a filmed book. In this respect, attention is drawn to a series known as Book of the Film 
published by World Film Publication Ltd., costing 2/- each. It may be argued that these 
paper-backed productions such as The Courtneys of Curzon Street, copiously illustrated with 
“ Stills” from the aétual film, are not books in the same sense as, for example, “‘ The Egg 
and 1,” but it is only book thicknesses which differentiate them. The purchase by libraries of 
these special editions is no different to the buying of Penguins. In any case, these paper-backed 
copies can be bound before being made available for public issue, and therefore, I see no 
legitimate reason why they should not be included in my lists. 


As in the previous articles, I have listed first, the films in alphabetical order, then the 
name of the author of the book. Where the title of the film differs from that of the book, the 
latter is inserted in parenthesis after the name of the author, e.g., As_you desire me.—Frank. 
(Carl and Anna.) Also, it is possible for a film entry to be shown under both filmed books and 
filmed plays, e.g., Life with Father, since this work is available in prose and drama versions. 

It would appear that the percentage of books already published being filmed is increasing 
as against the filming of original scripts, but the effect upon modern literature of authors 
writing with a half-thought to the possible sale of a manuscript to a film company, instead of 
concentrating purely upon the work as literature, has yet to be investigated. However, that 
is not the purpose of this article ! 
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Books 


Title of Film Author 
\s You Desire Me . . Frank 
(Carl and Anna) 
Black Swan, The - Sabatini 
Blanche Fury . Shearing 
Captain Boycott Rooney 
Captain from Castile . . Shellabarger 
Courtneys of Curzon Street, The . Porlock 
Detour . ; Goldsmith 
Duel in the Sun Busch 
Earl of Chicago Williams 
Egg and I, The Macdonald 
Forever Amber ° _ Winsor 
Foxes of Harrow, The Yerby 
General Died at Dawn, The Booth 
Ghost and Mrs. Muir, The Dick 
Green Dolphin Stree Goudge 
Green Hell. Duguid 
High Window, The . Chandler 
Holiday Camp. ‘ Porlock 
Hucksters, The Wakeman 
Hue and Cry Britton 
N.B.—Film edition by Morrison 
It Always Rains on Sundays ‘ mm 
Lady in the Lake Chandler 
Lamp Still Burns, The . Dickens 
(One pair of feet) 
Late George Apley, The . - Marquand 
Life With Father . Day 
Light That Failed, ‘The Kipling 
Macomber Affair, The Hemingway 
Magic Bow... Komrofft 
Magnificent Ambersons, The Tarkington 
Man About the House, A . Young 
Master of Bankdam, The . Armstrong 
(The Crowthers of . . .) 
Mine Own Executioner ‘ - Balchin 
Moss Rose Shearing 
Other Love, The Remarque 
( 
Owd Bob Oliphant 
Payment Deferred . Forester 
* * * 


Title of Film 
Red House, The 
Sea of Grass ‘ ‘ 
Secret Life of Walter Mitty 
Secret of Stamboul, The . 


Sister Kenny 


Smoky . 
So Well Remembered 
Strange Woman, The 
Suspicion 


Temptation Harbour 


Time Out of Mind . 
Tomorrow Is Forever 
Treasure Island 

Trojan Brothers, The 
Uncle Silas 
Upturned Glass, The 

Wee Willie Winkie . 
Whistle—Stop 
Woman in the Hall, The . 
Yearling, The ° 


gi 


Author 
Jerusalem 


Richter 
Thurber 
‘ . Wheatley 
(The Eunuch of Stamboul) 
.  Ostenso and 
Kenny 
(And they shall walk) 
James 
Hilton 
Williams 
lles 
(Before the fact) 
Simeon 
(Newhaven-Dieppe) 
. Field 
Bristow 
. Stevenson 
Johnson 
Le Fanu 
Porlock 
Kipling 
Wolff 
Stern 
Rawlings 


Title of Film 
Ideal Husband, An . 


Latin Quarter . 


Life With Father 
Man About the House, A. 
Mourning Becomes Eleétra 
Reunion in Vienna . 
Vice Versa 
Voice of the Turtle . 
Wanted For Murder 


Winterset 


(In Best Plays 


Author 
Krasna 
of 1944/45) 
ilde 
Mills and 
Vylars 
(L’ Angoise) 
Day 
Young 
O'Neill 
Sherwood 
. Anstey 
Van Druten “ 
Robinson and 
De Marney 
Anderson 


1947 was notable in library literature for some good writing. In the merely technical 
field are three works which possibly will have much effect: the second volume of Bliss’s 
Bibliographic Classification, which advances this distinguished scheme to about half its length ; 
James D. Stewart’s Tabulation of Librarianship, which is a new, extensive and practical classifi- 
cation scheme for the arrangement of library economy on office papers, and may replace 
Jast’s work in that field. Incidentally, we may remark that Mr. Stewart, who was engaged by 
the Ministry of Food during the war, produced also a very detailed scheme for the arrangement 
of papers on that subje& ; and a new reprint of Berwick Sayers’s Manual of Classification. \n 
the more general field Ernest A. Savage, in his A Librarian Looks at Readers, gives us abook 
that is unique in several ways, especially as an account of intimate experience on children’s 
reading, although fiction, hours and other matters are added. A librarian may use it as a 
bedside book, its enthusiasm and optimism (although Savage scouts both) and virility convey 
much in a style any reader must enjoy and writer envy. 


a 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


ERATOSTHENES, 

\ day or two before Chimes [ found myself in a reference library in London which 
in my Student days I occasionally used—some say I haunted it. It was then like an eagle’s 
eyry, perched up above three flights of unaccommodating Stairs. There one ventured into 
quiet, not completely undisturbed, because there usually was a reader or two in somnolent 
communion with some book or other. There one ventured, at least one did-on the first visit, 
to the counter, behind which the quick-reference books were separated from the dangerous 
public; and the others formed a regular and unbroken wall-pattern behind glazed doors. 
It was not a bad system; and it was a quiet nook for me in the maelstrom of a great metro- 
politan artery ; I liked it. You see, so much depends upon your taste for seclusion, which I 
adore when I am the reader, although my examination victories were won in Lyons’s teashop- 
Study, to the music of cutlery, the patter of the waitress’s feet and the occasional, but then 
inevitable, crash of dropped china. But the eyry was the real place of reposeful hours with my 
muses. | shall not say | think it well that the place has changed ; it is a condition of older men 
that they place extravagant values upon what their youth knew. One has to remember that 
this reference library does tower over perhaps the busiest street in Europe. 

That evening it was a place of open shelves, of new Students’ tables, such as Libraco 
makes or used to make. (1 expect it does still.) Modern lighting leaves no shadow ; you can 
see even under the tables. The counter is still there ; a most unobtrusive woman assistant 
pursued some occupation behind it—new books or binding, | think—but made no overtures 
to readers, although | saw her serve one or two, most courteously, including myself, and pass 
round the room quietly. The readers were men with satchels and attaché cases, writing 
busily ; one obviously a thesis ; another using the Oxford Book of German Verse. 

Modernity and service have increased, and cheerful quiet busyness reigns there. 

Then, thought I, that is 

A GOOD IMPRESSION 


to carry to a librarian friend for the New Year. These “ old lamps for new ” were lighted only 
the other day, in all the austerity circumstances we enjoy, and yet show no sign of them. 
It would seem, therefore, that by persuasive effort something can be done to revive—if they 
need reviving—the services we possess. Every system is the better for a shake-up now and 
again. Savage is utterly right when he declares that we cannot dwell in the past; we must 
always be looking forward ; even if, as now, the horizon may be misty. Can we take into the 
New Year the notion of a general clean up ? Is there a library from the beginning to the end 
of the land which has no dark, unclean and useless corners ? Have a look, bearing in mind 
the attitude of mind which says, self-critically only of course, “* What’s the matter with it ?” 
I suppose we can get a little more service from vacuum cleaners, a little new distemper, 
perhaps even a little paint. If some of these are beyond us, ordinary cleanliness and fresh air 
are surely not. Many of the libraries of old stank and, if that condition has passed, and I think 
it has, a certain musty flavour still haunts the air of some. I remember that Miss Cooke raised 
a Storm when she said the windows in certain libraries she had visited had not been open for 
years. Possibly a little exaggeration ; women are often fresh air fiends. 
‘Crear Your Desk ” 

is an axiom that I wish I were able to put into practice. But I would advise it, on the theory 
that half the stuff in your office—or don’t you call it “ study ” 2—why not, even if it is the 
library >—is kept there because it may interest you some day and even then be useful. That is 
sheer self-deception. What you keep untouched for a month you seldom have appetite for 
afterwards ; so the best policy is to get rid of it. A tidy desk, | am told, is the sign of an 
orderly mind ; Jast, I am also credibly told, said it might be the sign of an empty one, and 
asked his companion in talk if he had ever seen the piled muddle of a certain expert on filing. 
It was an American multi-millionaire, whose desk equipment consisted of an armchair and ten 
telephone instruments, who remarked: ‘ If I had the papers of my business on my desk, I 
should earn about fifty thousand a year.”” The sum to be earned under the handicap would 
not seem to me to be despicable ; but what he meant is a specially good tip for those who 
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BOOK AUCTION RECORDS 


A PRICED AND ANNOTATED ANNUAL RECORD OF 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND EDINBURGH 
RARE BOOK SALES 


Price £2 2s. net 
NOW READY : —Vol. 42 (Season 1944-45) 
Price 58s. 6d. net 
IN THE PRESS :—Vol. 43 (Season 1945-46), ready early in the new year 


Owing to paper shortage, the issue in Quarterly Parts is suspended until further notice 


HENRY STEVENS, SON & STILES 


(sole Proprietors and Publishers) 
39 GREAT RUSSELL STREET (Museum(843) LONDON, W.C.1 


MADRAS 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION PUBLICATIONS 
Works by 
S. R. RANGANATHAN 


Colon Classification. net. 

Classified Catalogue Code. 18s. net. 

Reference Service and Bibliography. Vol. |. 15s. net. 

Reference Service and Bibliography. Vol. Il. 25s. net 

School and College Libraries. 15s. net. 

Library Classification. Fundamentals and Procedure. 
18s. net. 

Dictionary Catalogue Code. 18s. net. 

Prolegomena to Library Classification. 15s. net. 

Theory of Library Catalogue. 1I5s. net. 


THE F. W. FAXON CO. PUBLICATIONS 


Index to Profile Sketches in New Yorker Magazine- 
by Thomas S. Shaw. 10s. net. 

Index to Full Length Plays. 1926 to 1944. By Ruth 
Gibbons Thomson. 20s. net. 

An Index to Indexes. A Subject Bibliography of 
Published Indexes. By Norma Olin Ireland. 
8s. 9d. net. 

Index to Handicrafts, Model Making, and Workshop 
Projects Supplement. By Eleanor Cook Lovell 
and Ruth Mason Hall. 30s. net. 

An Index to One Act Plays. Second Supplement 
1932-1940. By Hannah Logasa and Winifred Ver 
Nooy. 30s. net. 


GRAFTON & CO., Coptic House, 
51 Great Russell Street, London, 


MANAGER ILLENDEN. 


Gerratd 5660 (1 meee 
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rule others. Let your days be free from detail after you have carefully planned it for others ; 
and let them do it without the nagging, pernicketty meddjing which was one of the main 
habits of librarians of my own nonage. Think of the immense and imaginative possibilities 
of an utterly clear desk-top ; they are as inspiring as a blank sheet of writing paper must be 
to Dr. Savage or the equally amazingly fertile Lionel McColvin. 

Then there is the old but never to be too-often repeated requirement of 


LoYALTY 


to our Staffs, to our libraries, and of the staffs to ourselves. Your staff and your library may be 
the best if you think them capable of it; and unless you do they won’t become much at all. 
This makes another good resolution tip for 1948, because it implies the wider loyalty to our 
profession. ‘‘ Profession ”—an amusing word to apply to the congregating of books of every 
sort for others and “ shoving them out.” That’s just it; if we like we can easily satisfy our 
committees that we do that and that that is all that is to be done. It cannot be what we 
“ profess,” if the restricted view this implies is ours. Can it ? 1 have faith and strive to have it, 
in what I do. To boost that faith | want the support of my fellow-librarians, even if it is only 
their causticities. (They are, however, an excellent crowd.) So I and you need to be loyal 
to our Association. So, get out your diary again and set down the dates of the meetings and 
let nothing short of fire and brimstone (or a meeting of your Committee) stop you from 
attending. 

Few nowadays, of course, and as you seem never tired of saying, are now openly opposed 
to libraries. But, McColvin has just written an article (it’s in the December Record) which 
nearly scored the flesh off my ageing bones. In the Land of Dollars and, as we thought, the 
most generous and successful libraries in the world, librarians feel they are losing grip and 
here very few are realizing the ¢lementary ideals of a library service. | am not going to traverse 
his arguments, nor do I think they are wholly true—in any case, they are arguable. In many 
ways, however, McColvin is our leader today, and what he pronounces must be Studied with 
care. It is part of my 1948 resolutions (which will certainly last until this letter reaches you) 
to Study the various situations he describes. There may be a way out. Possibly, as you once 
said to me, our disappointment is rooted in our impossible ideals ; our Heaven eludes our 
grasp because we grasp at too splendid a one ; and the incredulous world says: ‘‘ Your job 
is to give a good book, preferably a yarn, to read, and I am not inclined to be hierophanted by 
you or any public servant”. That is a common experience. Don’t let it deter you ; if 80 per 
cent. of our readers want fiction and the public itself is willing to pay for it, let us train nice 
girls to hand it to them. Possibly, as Dr. Savage seems to imply, they will consume all this 
chaff and, when it is consumed, look more favourably on better provender. But it is the 20 
per cent. that requires something from the librarian, if it is only (and that is a big only) good 
selection. It also requires good explanations of why you seleé the colleétion you have. And 
you ought to be able to give a reasoned answer. The 20 per cent. are a multitude ; indeed a 
larger multitude than the whole of the readers possible a century ago. They are worth all 
the money, and all the training now bestowed on librarians. Don’t be afraid of that. 

So, parlous as are the times, there is no pessimism possible for a good librarian—and you 
and I think we are that. We shall work a little harder mentally, do the job that’s nearest, and, 
uniting with librarians of good will everywhere, make our boast of success, or the deserving 
of it, in this representation of the whole world of man and things which my library and yours 
is—or ought to be. 

A sermon ? Of course, and possibly long before these words are reached you will have 
dropt my sheets, ‘‘ my snivelling sheets,” as you may, perhaps with reason, call them, on to 
that fine grate of yours as it burns the last log left over from Yule. But, as they curl up in 
the blaze, I hope you will at least see on the blackening paper, the words—A Happy AND 
SrreNuous New YEAR. 

Vale ! 
CALLIMACHUS. 
We do not hold ourselves restonsible for the opinions of the writers of ‘ LETTERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, Tue Lisrary Worn. 
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Personal News 


Miss E. G. Davidson, A.L.A., Distri& 
Librarian, Cleethorpes Distriét, Lindsey and 
Holland County Library, to be Borough 
Librarian and Curator, Beverley, Yorks. 

Mr. Jack Dove, Borough Librarian of 
Fielden Public Library, has been appointed 
Borough Librarian of Maidstone, Kent, and 
takes up his duties on April 1$t, 1948. 

Mr. W. A. Hoggard, Distrié Librarian, 
Louth Distri&, Lindsey and Holland County 
Library, has retired. 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 

KeiGHLey.—36th Annual Report. Chief Li- 
brarian, Fred Taylor, F.L.A., Population 
(eSt.), 54,780. Rate, 5.18d. Income from 
Rate, {7,480. Total Stock, 73,374. 
Additions, 4,311. Total Issues, 502,541. 
Tickets in force, 15,859. Part-time 
Branches, 4. Delivery Stations, 2. 

Chief Librarian assumed his position in April, 
1946. Report contains Statistics for war years when no 
report was published. Circulation figures show a 
decrease on last year. 

KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES. — Annual Report, 
1946-47. Borough Librarian and Curator, H. 
Cross. Population (est.), 35,780. Rate, 
3.4d. Income from Rate, £7,404. Total 
Stock, 40,386. Additions, 8,394. With- 
drawals, 2,294. Total Issues, 369,075. 
Borrowers, 9,452. 

A Travelling Library was established in July, 1946, 
and has been a great success. Issues were an increase of 
16,862 over year previous. 

Lincotn.—Annual Report, 1946-1947. Director, 
F. J. Cooper, A.L.A., F.R.S.A. Population 
(eSt.), 66,000. Income from Rate, £7,953. 
Total Stock, 80,378. Additions, 7,932. 
Total Issues, 507,732. Tickets in force, 
38,612. 1 Branch. 

Highest ever book issue achieved, an increase of 
29,423 Over previous year. Report is illustrated, and 
contains a summary review of the war years. 
LiverpooL.—Annual Report, 1946-1947. City 

Librarian, |. F. Smith, F.R.S.A., F.S.A. 
(Scot.). Population, 751,820. Income from 
Rate, £82,873. Total Stock, 562,785. 
Additions, 77,010. Withdrawals, 87,014. 
Total Issues, 5,878,627. Tickets in force, 
196,583. Branches, 22. 

Increased use made of Reference Library helped to 
bring total circulation to 84,299 above previous year. 
Over 6,000 new tickets issued. 


LouGHBorouGH.—Annual Report, 1946-1947. 
Borough Librarian, T. D. Pearce, F.L.A. 
Population (est.), 33,500. Rate, 6.88d. 
Income from Rate, £5,955. Total Stock, 
32,425. Additions, 7,920. Withdrawals, 
3,971. Total Issues, 330,802. Tickets in 
force, 20,549. 

Library was closed three weeks for stocktaking. 
Issues below last year. 

Luron.—Annual Report, 1946-1947. Borough 
Librarian, Frank M. Gardner, F.L.A. Popu- 
lation, 105,230. Rate, 5.375d. Income from 
Rate, £16,932. Total Stock, 106,171. 
Additions, 20,338. Withdrawals, 9,844. 
Total Issues, 1,103,689. Tickets in force, 
51,884. Branches, 2. 

Circulation increased by 15,409, mainly in 
Reference and Hospital Libraries. 

Mrircuam. — Annual Report, 1946-1947. 
Borough Librarian, D. H. Halliday, F.L.A. 
Population (est.), 63,700. Rate, 5.63d. 
Income from Rate, £10,535. Total Stock, 
59,014. Additions, 14,564. Total Issues, 
424,428. Borrowers, 16,608. Branches, 2. 

First full-time Branch opened during year. Six of 
the trained staff, including the Borough Librarian, 
resigned to take up new appointments. Circulation was 
an increase of 54,513. 

NorrinGHaM.—Annual Report, 1946-1947. 
City Librarian, Duncan Gray, F.L.A. Income 
from Rate, £38,560. Total Stock, 347,621. 
Additions, 33,744. Withdrawals, 27,429. 
Total Issues, 2,350,519. Borrowers, 69,663. 
Branches, 10. 

Two temporary branch libraries opened during 
year. Circulation was slightly below previous year. 
SourHAMPTON.—Annual Report, 1946-1947. 

Chief Librarian, R. W. Lynn, A.L.A. 
Population (est.), 159,750. Income from 
Rate, £25,161. Total Stock, 158,133. 
Additions, 15,296. Withdrawals, 8,449. 
Total Issues, 1,364,731. Tickets in force, 
85,877. Branches, 5. 

New high record in circulation achieved, with 
increase of 42,174. Vasitors to Museum, 30,244. 
Sowersy BripGce.—Annual Report, 1946- 

1947. Librarian, Stanley Robinson, A.L.A. 
Population (eét.), 19,600. Rate, 7.18d. 
Income from Rate, £2,487. Total Stock, 
28,260. Additions, 3,703. Withdrawals, 
4,426. Total Issues, 253,109. Tickets in 
force, 7,516. Part-time Branches, 5. 

Substantial increase in use of all classes except 
fiétion and juvenile literature. 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—Annual Report, 1946- 

1947. Borough Librarian, G. F. Leighton. 
Population (eSt.), 68,000. Rate, 3.41d. 
Income from Rate, £5,222. Total Stock, 
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34,009. Additions, 4,517. Withdrawals, 
3,358. Total Issues, 375,065. Tickets in 
force, 18,310. 
Adult Lending Library re-organised. Fines for 
“ overdues’’ reduced from 2d. to id. per week. 
Circulation increase amounted to 28,509. 


Topicalities 
Edited by 


CANTERBURY’s _ illustrated quarterly 
bulletin, ‘‘ Good Books,” Winter, 1947, is now 
in its third number and keeps up the high 
Standard of production of its predecessors. The 
annotations of books listed are done in an 
original and attractive manner, in some cases 
extracts and illustrations from the books are 
given. There are articles on ‘‘ Erasmus Comes 
to Canterbury,” “ Folklore and Custom,” a 
“Quiz About Canterbury,” a winter art 
supplement, ‘‘ Treasures of the Museum,” 
with photographs. CARDIFF Public Libraries 
have issued \ Selection of Modern Bio- 
graphies and Autobiographies,” available in 
the libraries, with a book-list, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Music of Men’s Lives.” CHESTERFIELD 
has decided to withdraw all second general 
tickets. ‘‘ During the month, all second general 
tickets (13,373) in use were withdrawn ; and, 
from the 1S8t Oétober, new readers and 
members renewing their tickets were only 
issued with one general ticket. The reasons for 
this decision were set out in a printed notice 
distributed to all readers last month. Since 
then, the Town Council has granted a further 
£600 for the purchase of books and rebinding, 
bringing the total bookfund for the year to 
£4,880. But, until we are in a position to 
purchase an additional 10,000 volumes of 
fiction (estimated cost, £3,500) it will not be 
possible to restore the second general ticket.” 
\ list of new books has been added to the 
Children’s Library and is running a competition 
and book “quiz” for the juniors. The 
COVENTRY Bookshelf for November is 
a select list of books added to the libraries 
during Otober, 1947, and includes a most 
useful list of up-to-date reference books— 
certain of these may be borrowed for home 
reading. GLASGOW has issued a “ List of 
Selected Books on the Violin and its Music,” 
with an interesting introduétion on “ Violin 
Music in Scotland,” by Dr. Henry G. Farmer. 
HENDON issued “ A personal invitation ” to 
the teachers of Hendon and organised an 
exhibition on ‘ The School and the Library,” 


which was held at the Central Library from 
December 6th to zoth. The purpose of this 
exhibition was to show how the school and 
library can co-operate and how the library 
can help the teacher. Sir Fred Clarke gave a 
leéture on “ The Library in Education” and 
Dr. C. E. M. Joad on ‘Why Read?” 
HINCKLEY has issued a description of 
etchings by contemporary artists, shown in the 
library and the processes used in producing 
them, with a list of books on _ etching. 
ISLINGTON’s Bulletins for November and 
December include Library Notes, Lists of 
New Books, also Lists of recommended novels 
dealing with specific subjeéts. The Public 
Libraries Committee has decided to “ re- 
organise and re-allocate the departments to 
provide about 1,000 extra square feet of floor 
space to the present lending library.” The 
LEEDS “ Book Guide,” No. 2, December, 
is up to the high standard of No. 1, with 
excellent annotations. To complete its useful- 
ness it is suggested that the publishers’ names 
and prices should be included. LINCOLN 
Book List for November, entitled ‘‘ Workshop 
and Foundry,” has been compiled for those 
engaged in heavy industries. Models and 
illustrations shown in the Lending Department 
in conjunétion with this book list were lent 
by various firms. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
Public Libraries have issued seleé list of books 
on Book Illustration, the House of Lords and 
Town and Country Planning, the latter issued 
at the suggestion of the North East Distrié 
of the Institute of Municipal and County 
Engineers. In the November number of the 
ST. PANCRAS Journal, Mary Wollstonecraft 
is the subject of Mr. Sinclair’s article in Famous 
Folk in the Story of St. Pancras series. It is 
entitled ‘‘ A Somers Town Woman Pioneer,” 
with a portrait after John Opie. There is also 
an account of ‘ Unity Theatre—That Great 
Little Theatre at King’s Cross,” by John W. 
Collier. For children there is a story and a note 
on the fascination of puppetry, besides lists of 
New Books for Children and Adults, the whole 
comprising a most interesting number. 
STOCKPORT P.L. has issued a programme 
of film displays arranged in conjunéion with 
the Central Office of Information, to be given 
in the Leéture Hall of the Central Library, 
January to March, 1948, with reading-lists on 
the subjects presented. TOTTENHAM’s 
New Books for November notes their 
‘Progress Report,” and contains a reader’s 
contribution on ‘‘ Yesterday and Today.” 
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Book Selection Guide 
A Descriptive List of Books 


of Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSION AL 

Tue Lrprary AssOcraTION YEAR Book, 1947. 
Library Association. 8s. 6d. to members. 

The Library Association is to be congratulated on 
being able to produce a full and comprehensive Year 
Book with 4 complete list of its members, all the usual 
features and a Syllabus of the Professional Examinations, 
together with information on Facilities for Study and 
Training. The work forms a compendium of 470 
pages, containing essential material for a thorough 
comprehension of the aims of the Association, with a 
good portrait of Mr. R. J. Gordon, the President for 
the year. 

Sequets. Incorporating Aldred & Parker’s 
Sequel Stories. Edited by Frank M. 
Gardner, F.L.A. Association of Assistant 
Librarians. 15s. od. net. 

We welcome the 3rd edition of this valuable 
reference book. Mr. Gardner has made a good job of 
it. In looking through the lists it Struck us that there 
were some sequel Stories (if not a whole volume) to 
Oppenheim’s Inevitable Millionaires. Perhaps someone 
can verify this ? 

Srewart (James D.) A Tabulation of Librarian- 
ship. Grafton. 35s. net. 


Mr. Stewart has produced in this book a most 


comprehensive classification for ‘‘ the arrangement of 
all material relating to library economy.” Nothing so 
all-embracing has yet appeared, nor indeed may ever 
appear again—‘‘ material,” including films, micro- 
phones, gramophone records, pins, pen-wipers and 
scribbling paper. The compilation has been a war-time 
occupation during lucid intervals in Bermondsey. 
Indeed, in the preface the author rather suggests that 
its preparation was for him a very satisfying exercise in 
escapism—although he avoids the word! I quote the 
main purposes of the work :—(a) The arrangement of 
the great mass of printed material forming the /ifera/ure 
of librarianship; (b) The arrangement of the Mesiness 
papers; (c) Assistance in the organisation of the 
processes of library administration and routine; (d) The 


systematic arrangement of the notes of the student of 


librarianship. Under ten main divisions (A—K) the 
whole field is minutely arranged, using a numerical 
notation (e.g., E 814. 1—Pencils, coloured) which 
rarely exceeds four figures. The arrangement is 
essentially a practical one, although the author suggests 
that the logic is there if you look for it. The scheme is 
applicable to any kind of library—auniversity, municipal, 
institutional, special or proprietary. The schedules run 
to 85, and the index to 95 pages, and it is the index which 
reveals the hand of the master-craftsman. It is difficult 
to find a single omission. The Edinburgh Biblio- 
graphical Society is there—but not the British Museum. 
Class K—" History and Description’ of Libraries 
needs a fully note defining the author's intentions. Arc 
we really to lump together under K 129—*‘* England- 

particular libraries ’"—such diversities as Banbury, 
Bermondsey, Birmingham, the Bodleian, and the British 
Museum? The whole produétion is a credit to the 
author and the publisher—the format is exemplary. Let 
no one cavil at the price! Librarians have ever been 


noted for losing papers. “‘ Letters,” 
“can be lost with equal facility in any method of 
arrangement."’ These schedules will ensure that if they 
are lost, they are lost good and proper—and most 


scientifically. 

GENERAL 

Bett (Quentin) On Human Finery. _ Illus. 
Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

The author modestly says, ‘‘ This is not a work of 
erudition, but of theory ; the reader who secks erudition 
will find an abundance in other works ...’’, and then 
gives a small list of authorities. The phenomenon of 
dress and fashion has been studied from the viewpoint 
of the historian and psychiatrist in this witty book. He 
discusses why fashion has dominated European culture, 
and States that London and Paris have always led the 
way in fashion and wars and political disturbances 
have had no influence on it. 

Borenius (Tancred) Later Italian Painting, 
from Titian to Tiepolo. 36 plates in colour 
and monochrome. Avalon Press & Collins. 
8s. 6d. net. 

First published in 1945 ; this is a revised edition. 
The volume presents a well-balanced description of the 
contribution Italy has made to art. The colleétion, 
apart from its instruétive value, cannot be overpraised. 
A short bibliography and a chronological list of painters 
add to the book's valuc. 

BrouGHTon (Douglas G.) Mongolian Plains 
and Japanese Prisons. Illus. Pickering 
Inglis. 5s. od. net. 

Personal experiences of a missionary in Mongolia, 
describing the difficulties of reaching the Mongol 
people with the Gospel message. He records his 
imprisonments in Moukden, Manchuria, and in Kobe, 
Japan. The author makes a strong plea for young men 
to go as missionaries to Mongolia. 

Co.uins (F. Howard) Authors’ and Printers’ 
Dictionary. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

This invaluable tool, now in its 9th edition, will 
receive a hearty welcome from authors, editors, printers, 
typists and others, and in faét from all who write. This 
new edition is up to date and contains names and terms 
not to be found in earlier editions, and is Strongly bound 
in cloth, 

DouGuerty (Betty) Your Leatherwork. Illus. 
Sylvan Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘ There is nothing like leather,’ but the present- 
day bootmaker and cobbler are much _ restriéted in 
supplies. This praétical book, with its 130 full-page 
plates and diagrams, should interest all those who make 
articles in leather. The craftsman is taken through the 
various Stages from the pattern to the finished work. 
FisHer (Stanley W.) English Blue and White 

Porcelain of the 18th Century. An illustrated 
descriptive account of the early soft paste 
productions of Bow, Chelsea, Lowestoft, 
Derby, Longton Hall, Bristol, Worcester, 
Caughley and Liverpool Potters, circa 
1740-1800. Foreword by Bernard Rackham. 
Batsford. {2 2s. od. net. 

The author claims that this book is really intended 
for the beginner who is embarking upon the joys of 


says Mr. Stewart, 
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colleéting old English porcelain, but he hopes 
connoisseurs will derive some benefit from it. The 47 
illustrations are, with the exception of two, photographs 
of the author’s own colleétion. They do not include 
museum pieces or specimens that would be extremely 
rare and expensive, and therefore unattainable for the 
colleétor of moderate means. Only four of the illustra- 
tions are in colour, but the colours are reputed to be 
exaét reproductions of the originals. A chapter is 
devoted to each of the named porcelain factories, with 
additional chapters on the art of colle&ting, marks on 
porcelain (with reproductions of those marks) and 
notes on material, manufacturing and decoration. There 
is also a useful comparative chronology of the respective 
factories. 

FRIEDMANN (W.) The Allied Military Govern- 
ment of Germany. Stevens. {1 5s. od. net. 

The author is Professor of Public Law, University 
of Melbourne, and the book is published under the 
auspices of the London Institute of World Affairs. The 
book is a critical analysis of the problems of Military 
Government during the past two years. He was in 
close touch with these problems for nearly two years 
and had first-hand connexion with the various control 
committees, and made several visits to the French and 
German zones. His German background made it 
easy for him to make contaéts outside the official sphere. 
The appendices consist of official documents, the 
Potsdam Agreement, Declaration regarding the Defeat 
of Germany, Laws of the Control Council, Statistics of 
the Population of the Four Zones, Parliamentary 
Eleétion Results, etc. A bibliography and index are 
provided. 

GarsepiAN (H., Gordon) Thomas Alva 
Edison: Builder of Civilization. Illus. 
Alex. Hamilton. tos. 6d. net. 

The life of the great inventor, who Was born onc 
hundred years ago. He never went to school : his only 
education was received from his mother. The story 
begins with his boyhood days, and tells how he was 
affliéted by life-long deafness caused by a box on the 
ear. The deafness got worse with the years. Edison had 
over a thousand patents issued to him, and the book is 
a complete record of his achievements. The publishers 
deserve a word of praise for producing the book in 
Strong, reinforced binding: this should appeal to 
librarians. 

Gazpar (John) National Insurance. Stevens. 
3s. od. net. 

\ handy little book explaining in simple language 
all that one need know when the A& comes into 
operation in July, 1948, and also what benefits one may 
expeét then. 


Geren (M. S.) The Making of the Union of 


South Africa: a Brief History, 1487-1939. 
Illus. Longmans. 11s. 6d. net. 

The author, who is a teacher in the Pretoria High 
School for Boys, has written a most readable account of 
South Africa's history—a country which has now taken 
its place, and an important place, in the councils of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and in faét the world. 
The book has been written for the general reader and 
begins with the discovery of the Portuguese, the Dutch 
East India Company, and traces the course of events up 
to the present time. Illustrations, portraits, maps and a 
bibliography are included. The list of dates in South 


Africa’s history from 1488 to 1939 forms a most useful 
chronological table. 


HALuIwe.t (John) Your Health in War and 
Peace Christopher Press. 2s. 6d. net. 
Articles giving hints on health and how to make the 
most of our present-day diet. 
KAMMLADE (W. G.) Sheep Science. Illus. New 
York and London, Lippincott. {£1 8s. od. 


net. 
The author is Professor of Sheep Husbandry in 


the University of Illinois, and the book is one of 


Lippincott’s Agricultural Science Series. His aim has 
been to view the industry on a national basis, and he has 
read much of the published material relating to sheep 
and wool, Although the book deals with the industry 
in the United States, much information given in the book 
can be useful for our sheep-farmers. The various 
breeds are dealt with—the Suffolk, the Cheviot, the 
Cotswold, and many others. Chapters deal with 
judging, seieéting, feeding, the diseases and parasites 
which attack sheep, the wool industry, etc. 

Ketter (Douglas M.) 22 Cells in Nuremberg. 

Illus. W. H. Allen. gs. 6d. net. 

The author was the official psychiatrist who 
examined the Nazi criminals, and this book is the result 
of his impressions of them—a gallery of the greatest 
criminals of all time. Dr. Kelley and his Staff spent five 
months interviewing and testing the prisoners, and his 
conclusions are Startling, for he found that these men 
were not extraordinary men, but many of a like nature 
may be found in many countries today. Dr. Kelley's 
findings are important, for they are the only first-hand 
data that will ever be available. 

Lewis (F.) To Fertile Vales and Dewy Meads. 
An illus. Anthology. F. Lewis. 18s. od. 

This is a beautiful book, and the produétion is a 
credit to the publishers. It contains twelve coloured 
illustrations from David Cox, Constable, Peter de Wint 
and others. The edition is limited to one thousand, 
two hundred and fifty copies on English hand-made 
paper. 

Marnigson (Alfred) Everybody’s Psalm. Paper 
covers. Pickering & Inglis. 2s. od. net. 

\n exposition of the verses of the twenty-third 
Psalm, with helpful illustrations, which should find a 
place among the other commentaries on this well- 
remembered Psalm. 


PowE .t (Jessie) The Man Who Didn’t go to 
China: the Story of Thomas John Barnardo. 


Lutterworth Press. 4s. od. net. 

This heroic man who became, to use W. T. 
Stead’s phrase, ‘ The Father of Nobody's Children ” 
and the founder of the Homes which bear his name, is 
the subje& of a sympathetic and interesting biography, 
written with the young specially in mind. He left a 
network of Homes, Hospitals, Migration Training 
Centres—in all, one hundred and two separate buildings 
all over the country. 

Prarr (Sit John T.) The Expansion of Europe 
into the Far East. Sylvan Press. 1os. 6d. 
net. 

The book is confined chiefly to China and the 
problems created by Japanese aggression upon that 
country. The rivalry between America and other 
powers in the Far East is dealt with fully. The author 
entered the Consular Service in China fifty years ago, 
and has always kept in close touch with affairs in China 
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and Japan. Much light is shown on the downfall of 
China, the Chinese revolution, the race between Russia 
and Japan, Japanese aggression, Russian influence of 
Chinese nationalism, Yalta and the Chinese Com- 
munists, etc. Four maps and a good index are included. 


RetrrinGER (M.) Applied Architectural Acous- 
tics. Diagrams and tables. New York. 
Chemical Publishing Co., $5.50. 

The author, who is on the Staff of the Engineering 
Department R.C.A. Viétor Division, Radio Corporation 
of America, Hollywood, has produced a most useful 
book for those who have to design Studios and theatres, 
with special reference to acoustics. This subject is an 
important factor in modern architecture, and the book 
gives Students and engineers a prattical work on 
archite€tural acoustics, and describes the progress made 
in the design of recording and reproducing-rooms. The 
theory is dealt with, and the book should be useful both 
to the architeé& and the contraétor. 

Rosinson (Victor) White Caps: the Story of 
Nursing. Illus. New York and London. 
Lippincott. {1 1s. od. net. 

Dr. Robinson, who is Professor of History of 
Medicine and Leéturer on History of Nursing at Temple 
University School, Philadelphia, and has edited and 
written many books on the history of medicine, has 
produced an excellent book. The author tells us that 
“ The untrained nurse is as old as the human race ;_ the 
trained nurse is a recent discovery." The book opens 
with an account of the hospitals and hospitality of 
antiquity, and goes on to deal with nursing under 
monasticism ; the AuguStinian nuns of Hotel-Dieu ; the 
women of Vincent de Paul ; nursing in the world wars ; 
notable American nurses; and the achievements of 
Florence Nightingale, Edith Caveil, Clara Barton, and 
the author does not forget to mention the untold number 
of nurses who receive neither fame nor reward. It must 
shock us of the present day to learn that in the Hotel- 
Dicu of Paris it was usual to place six sick, injured, dyi ing 
and convalescent patients in the same bed, feet opposite 
faces. No diagnosis was made of the patients, a man 
with a broken leg might find himself between a lunatic 
and a case of fever, smallpox, etc. The bibliography is 
extensive and the index is full. 

Ronve (Eleanour Sinclair) Herbs and Herb 
Gardening. Col. frontis., illus. . Medici 
Society. 7s. 6d. net. 

At the present time, when the produéts of the soil 
are of the utmost value, it is refreshing to come across 
a book which deals with the old-fashioned herbs such 
as lavender, marjoram, ruc, rosemary, thyme and sage. 
The seétion on kitchen and salad herbs comes into its 
own in these days, and the chapters on those used in 
medicine and magic deserve careful attention. Not 
everyone knows that there are seven hundred odd herbs 
in this country which are used in the healing of many 
ills. Miss Rohde is well known as an expert on herbs, 
and this handy little volume will give pleasure to 
thousands of readers 
Satter (Sir Arthur) Personality in Politics. 

Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 

This Study of contemporary statesmen shows the 
influence of personality in politics and contains studies 
of Balfour, Lloyd George, Ramsay Macdonald, 
Churchill, Roosevelt, 
French and Chinese Statesmen. 


Mussolini and others, including 
The author writes. 


“ The selection of these figures is due to the accident of 


my personal conta¢ts, mainly as an official, sometimes 

in national, sometimes in international, service, but 

later as a Member of Parliament and a Minister.” He 
keeps himself modestly in the background but his 
personality peeps out and captures the reader’s interest. 

SANDILANDS (G. S.) The Lakes : an Anthology 
of Lakeland Life and Landscape. Illus. by 
E. W. Tristram. Muller. 15s. od. net. 

The tamous Lakes have had many admirers and 
many travellers in search of the glory of their wild and 
romantic scenery, to say nothing of their literary 
associations made famous by Gray and Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Southey and others. The extraéts, both in 
verse and prose, are well chosen and are of interest not 
only to a dalesman but to all who love the Lakes. 
SEAVER (George) Albert Schweitzer: the Man 

and his Mind. Illus. Black. 18s. od. 

The life of a remarkable man, “ probably the 
most gifted genius of our age, as well a§ its most 
prophetic thinker.”” His achievements in the study of 
theology, philosophy and music are well-known. He 
threw up a great career in Europe to Study the natives of 
French Equatorial Africa and to heal their diseases and 
at the age of seventy-two he Still works in his hospital 
** doétoring with science and kindness the inhabitants.” 
His list of books is a lengthy one, and among others his 
“ The Quest of the Historical Jesus,”’ ‘ Paul and his 
Interpreters ’’ and “‘ The Philosophy of Civilization,” 
are contributions of the highest value. He has made a 
profound study of Bach. 

SHore (M. J.) Soviet Education: its Psy- 
chology and Philosophy. Diagrams. New 
York, Philosophical Library. $4.75. 

Dr. Shore has dealt with the Marxian theory of 
education, its fundamentals and theory; capitalist 
educational practice, education under Communism, 
orthodoxy in education, Russian orthodox revolution- 
ism, Leninism, the Russian revolution and education, 
post-Leninism, etc. The author argues that an under- 
Standing of the Russian position cannot be gained unless 
a clear knowledge is obtained of the psychological and 
educational patterns which underlie this subjeét. It is 
a planned education to meet various exigencies as they 
arise. 


SmirH (Donald) Old Purnioese and Wood- 
work: an Introductory Historical Survey. 
Illus. Batsford. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author has tried, with much success, to tell 
the life-Story of some of the most important kinds of 
furniture and traces the evolution of each piece from 
the earliest times. Most of the Hlustrations have been 
specially made by him or from photographs which have 
a full explanatory note—all of which provide an 
incentive for the Study of this fascinating subjeét. 


Vine (W. E.) New Testament Greek Grammar. 
Pickering & Inglis. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is “* a course of self-help for the layman,’’ and 
is the outcome of a class held for Students desiring 
a knowledge of the Greek TeStament. The class was 
held in Exeter, and the method employed was found to 
be practical and progress was made by the students. 
The author has had long experience in teaching this 
subjeét, and the book can be commended for those who 
wish to Study the lessons given so clearly. 
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W Axton (John A.) Woodwork in Theory and 
Practice. Illus. Harrap. 12s. 6d. net. 

Not only does this work provide a praétical basis 
for Students and teachers, but it should appeal strongly 
to all who wish to train in the art of dealing in wood- 
work of every description. Every aspeét is clearly dealt 
with, tools, appliances, materials, fittings, joints, effects 
of shrinkage, timber sizes and defects, plywood, veneer 
and a number of other incidental aspects of the working 
in timber. The illustrations display many figures on 
ninety-nine plates as well as additional ones in the text, 
and the whole is arranged to form a five-year course in 
theory and praétice, fulfilling the requirements of the 
Syllabus compiled by the Board of Secondary School 
Studies, N.S.W. A notable work. 

Yriarte (Charles) Cesare Borgia. Translated 
by William Stirling. Francis Aldor. 12s. 6d. 


net. 


The very name of Borgia awakens anticipation of 


a sinister and exciting kind, and the author has provided 
a colourful life of one of the great figures of the Italian 
Renaissance. Illegitimate as he was, the son of Pope 
\lexander V1, he founded a family which will always be 
held in horror on account of its murderous deeds. The 
author has written his work after exhaustive research, 
and he has thrown many sidelights on the social life of 
the day, based on contemporary evidence. The trans- 
lation has been well rendered by William Stirling. No 
index has been provided. 


FICTION 
CarGitt (Leslie) The Man Who Wasn't 


Himself. Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

Richard Harkness, owing to his features having 
been reconstruéted, is mistaken for a notorious 
racketeer. Between the associates of the racketeer and 
the police he has a lot of bother, but, of course, escapes 
with triumph. 

O’Connewi (Charles C.) Light Over Fatima. 
Mercier Press. 8s. 6d. net. 
\ novel which should please Roman Catholics, 


dealing, as it does, with the miraculous appearance of 


the Virgin Mary to three children in the year 1917. The 

scene is laid in Portugal. 

Vivian (Francis) The Threefold Cord. Jenkins, 
8s. 6d. net. 

\fter a bird and a cat had been killed and Fred 
Manchester had been found dead, Scotland Yard was 
called in, and Knollis had many difficulties and many 
disappointments, but ultimately reached the tragic 
conclusion and cleared up the mysterious occurrences. 
Yares (Dornford) The Berry Scene. Ward, 

Lock. tos. 6d. net. 

Once more the reader tinds himself, or herself as 
the case may be, among the happy “ five in one,” which, 
as Boy says, resembles a halt-hoop ring. Berry is set 
in the centre, and Daphne and Jill support him on either 
side, Jonah and Boy being the flank-guards. Over a 
long Stretch of time—from tg07 to date—the old 
friends figure in these absorbing pages. True there is a 
ten-year gap during the first world war, in which several 
changes had taken place among the characters, but they 
retain their usual vivacity and return to their old home, 
“White Ladies,” where life passes in peace and 
contentment—at least for a while. Boy certainly can 
picture lite and charaéter to a nicety, and Berry’s 
mordant wit, so much appreciated by all, fills the gap 


between incidents that make very pleasant reading. In 
these days when life is $treenuous and overburdened with 
difficulties, it is refreshing to pass a pleasant hour or two 
with Berry and Co. 


JUVENILES 
Grace (Edward) Africa Saga. Scraperboard 
drawings by Maureen Alderman. Sylvan 


Press. 7s. 6d. net. 
lan Neal and his friends on the first days of the 
holidays spent them beside a jungle camp-fire. They 
heard Stories about the greatest British explorers: 
Mungo Park, David Livingstone, etc., and General 
Gordon and Lord Kitchener among the soldiers. The 
author gives vivid descriptions of North Africa and its 
people. He took part in the campaign in Tunisia. 
Jerrs (Frederick) Fun With Physics. Diagrams. 
Southern Editorial Syndicate. 4s. 6d. net. 
\ll the experiments described can be made easily 
and safely in one’s own home. They have been seleéted 
so that children with little pocket-moncy are not debarred 
from experimenting. But, in the author’s own words ; 
* Don’t worry if you are hard up . . . there are many 
interesting experiments in this book in which you use 
nothing but scrap material.” 
Ler (Norman) | Want to Go to Sea. Witha 
Foreword by Doris Hare. Illus. Jordan. 


7s. 6d. net. 

Here is a handy book for the boy who wants to 
join the British Merchant Service, written by one who 
served in the Merchant Navy during the Second World 
War. The duties of the deck-boy, of able-bodied 
seamen, of the bosun and his mate, of the carpenter, 
and so up through the whole of the crew, explain to the 
novice just how the personnel of the Merchant Service 
funétions and the various elements of which it is 
composed. It piétures a very happy and above all useful 
career, which will greatly appeal to the sea-loving 
youth, 

Purse (Fredk. W.) Eleétrical Engineering : 
Scope, Training and Prospects. Southern 
Editorial Syndicate. 5s. od. net. ; 

Eleétrical engineering is one of the careers of 
to-morrow, although it is a truism to say that “ Elec- 
tricity is Still in its infancy.” The cut in cleétricity owing 
to the shortage of fucl has shown the general public 
what an important part electricity plays in our lives. 
This book is for the ambitious boy or girl who is trying 
for one of the higher posts in the profession. The 
author, who is Past Vice-President of the Institution of 
Eleétrical Engi neers, has written a very useful book, and 
has dealt with the various aspeéts of the profession and 
its prospects. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
BULLETIN, November, 1947.—THE LIBRARIAN 
AND BOOK WORLD, December, 1947.—THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, December, 
1947.—LIBRARY JOURNAL, November 15, 1947.— 
MORE BOOKS: THE BULLETIN OF THE 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY, December, 1947.— 
NOWADAYS, Vol. 1, No. 4, Winter, 1947.— 
TEACHERS OF TO-DAY, December—February, 
1947-8.—THE WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, 
November, 1947. 
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